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Editor’s Note: The following is a subject index of articles appearing in 
1987 issues of Transportation Quarterly (Vol. 41). A short digest of 
each article is provided to assist transportation executives, public 
officials, planners, engineers, educators, and students in researching 
specific transportation topics. Reprints of articles appearing in the 
Quarterly are free upon request to the Foundation. 


ADMINISTRATION 


“Future Directions,” (editorial) 
Thomas D. Larson, January, 3-4. 


Future directions in transportation 
include incremental changes in: (1) 
higher demand for highway travel, 
which implies higher congestion; (2) 
conflict over issues of fair-share fees and 
concern for safety; (3) highway and 
bridge maintenance; (4) retrenchment 
of the railroad industry; (5) privatized 
public transit services; (6) improve- 
ments in management and electronic 
data processing; (7) side swings in 
energy costs; (8) continuing deregula- 
tion; (9) decreased federal role and 
fewer federal dollars; and (10) greater 
reliance on innovation. 


“Management of Highway Engineer- 
ing Districts,’ Evelyn Thomchick and 
Francis Littleton, October, 555-568 
Of the few studies of state transporta- 
tion agencies, most have focused on the 
overall organization; districts generally 
do not receive much coverage. This 
article reports on an in-depth study of 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Transportation’s engineering districts 
and a less detailed survey of 13 other 
state DOTs. The study assesses the role 
of engineering districts as PennDOT 
was implementing organizational 
changes affecting the districts. 


AVIATION 


“Subsidizing Commuter Airlines,” Ab- 
dussalam A. Addus, April, 161-176. 


This article assesses the effecis of sub- 
sidizing commuter air carriers, as com- 
pared with local service airlines, for 
providing service to small communities. 
It investigates changes in air service 
factors (mainly flight frequency and 
available capacity), subsidy levels, air 
fares, and carrier certification in small 
communities where commuter air car- 
riers replaced local service airlines. 


“Regional Changes in Airline Service 
Since Deregulation,” Jerzy Jemiolo 
and Clinton V. Oster, Jr., October, 
569-586. 

This article examines post-deregulation 
changes in regional airline service pat- 
terns within the 48 contiguous states 
and the District of Columbia between 
1978 and 1983. Prior to passage of the 
Act, some expressed concern that dereg- 
ulation’s route entry and exit freedoms 
would cause small communities to suf- 
fer severe service losses and become 
isolated from the nation’s air transpor- 
tation system. In the aggregate such 
fears have proven unfounded. A more 
subtle variant of the concern was that 
service changes would vary across 
regions of the country with some regions 
suffering losses even though nationwide 
service might improve on average. 


BICYCLES 


“Management of Bicycling in Urban 
Areas,” Li Jia Ying, October, 619- 
629. 


Various kinds of transportation modes 
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are used in urban areas influenced, to 
some degree, by trip purpose and trip 
length. Bicycles are a popular mode of 
personal transportation in many cities 
that do not offer sufficient public trans- 
portation capacity. This article exam- 
ines various means of managing bicycle 
traffic in relation to motor vehicles and 


pedestrians. 


COMPUTERS IN TRANSPORTATION. 


“Generalized Computer Aided Design 
of Transportation Networks,” Alan J. 
Horowitz and Anand R. Pithavadian, 
July, 397-409 


Computer graphics is widely recognized 
as a highly useful feature for many 
different transportation design applica- 
tions—running the gamut from physi- 
cal design of transportation facilities to 
solving mathematical models of travel 
demand. This article addresses the most 
abstract end of this application spec- 
trum—those that require data in the 
form of a network description. 


“Implementing Computer Technology 
in Transportation,” Anthony M. Pa- 
gano and Jo Ann Verdin, July, 381- 
396. 


The way in which new computer tech- 
nology is introduced and implemented 
can have a profound effect on its success 
or failure. Transportation managers 
and professionals can influence the like- 
lihood of successful implementation 
through a variety of techniques. This 
article analyzes many of these strategies 
and suggests how they can be used in a 
transportation setting. 


“Elderly Drivers: Problems and Needs 
for Research,” Sami Jamil Barakat and 
Thomas E. Mulinazzi, April, 189-206. 
The issue of highway safety and elderly 
drivers is put in perspective by looking 
at the aging American population and 
the phenomenon of aging. By the Year 
2000, one of every three drivers in 


America will be over 55 years old. Free- 
dom to travel by automobile—the way 
they prefer—will continue to be an 
important factor in their independence 
and mental health. It behooves those 
concerned with providing and main- 
taining our nation’s system of road- 
ways, and those who design and manu- 
facture vehicles used on this system, to 
give greater consideration to the needs 
and behavior of the elderly. The aging 
American driving population also re- 
quires more help in assessing and main- 
taining safe driving abilities. This 
means that community institutions and 
support programs must become more 
knowledgeable of and responsive to the 
mobility needs and problems peculiar to 
older adults. 


“Cars Owned and Driven by Teenag- 
ers,” Allan F. Williams, David E. 
Preusser, Adrian K. Lund and Sharon 
J. Rasmussen, April, 177-188. 
Because of the elevated crash rate of 
teenagers, techniques that will reduce 
their likelihood of accidents and crash 
injuries are needed. Previous research 
has indicated that, unfortunately, teen- 
agers are less likely than older drivers to 
use seat belts, either voluntarily or 
when required to do so by law. Other 
research has indicated that night driving 
curfews and delaying licensure substan- 
tially reduce the crash involvement and 
crash deaths of i6-year-olds. Finding 
out how, when and why teenagers get 
driver’s licenses—and how they use cars 
once they . ¢e licensed—is an initial step 
in helping to solve the national tragedy 
of their crash deaths and injuries. 


ECONOMICS 


“Engine of Plenty,” E.G. (Bud) Shus- 
ter, January, 7-26. 

Poverty in America loses much of its 
sting when compared with most of the 
world. For nearly a billion people else- 
where, poverty, American style, would 
seem like unleashed luxury. Yet, Amer- 
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icans who have the capacity and desire 
to participate in the production and 
consumption of America’s wealth but 
cannot do so, are, truly, disadvantaged. 
Their plight is a festering sore on the 
most productive and prosperous na- 
tional body the world has ever seen, and 
must be healed for that body to be 
entirely healthy. 


“Highway Cost Allocation Analysis at 
the State Level,” Kumares C. Sinha and 
Tien F. Fwa, July, 323-345. 

developed for and the concepts and pro- 
cedures used in the 1984 Indiana Cost 
Allocation Study. The main features of 
the methodology include: (1) a step- 
by-step cost responsibility computation 
by highway functional class, pavement 
type, expenditure area and expenditure 
item; (2) a rational approach for allo- 
cating pavement costs (including pave- 
ment construction, maintenance and 
rehabilitation costs) that relies entirely 
on physically measured data without 
involving subjective judgment; (3) all 
the data required for the analysis are 
commonly available in most state high- 
way agencies. The successful applica- 
tion of the methodology to Indiana dem- 
onstrates that the analysis can be effec- 
tively performed within the time restric- 
tion, manpower and facility capability 
of a typicai siate highway agency. 


ENO FOUNDATION 


“Future Directions of the Eno Founda- 
tion,” (editorial) Robert S. Holmes, 
July, 279. 

The “Future Directions” of the Eno 
Foundation, a long-range plan outlined 
by the Foundation’s president, is 
designed to follow the ideas, purposes 
and objectives Mr. Eno contemplated 
when he established the Foundation in 
1921. The Foundation is currently in 
an excellent position to continue build- 
ing on its established reputation and 
integrity without compromising its 


independence. It is especially important 
now and in the next decade for the 
Foundation to convey to the transporta- 
tion community and others the role that 
it is performing in a fast-changing 
world. 


HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
TRANSPORTATION 


“The Safe Transportation of Hazard- 
ous Materials,” George D. Haddow, 
July, 309-322. 

Incidents involving the transportation of 
hazardous materials by truck and rail 
have given rise to significant public 
concern and scrutiny. Classified haz- 
ardous materials play integral roles in 
the economy and standard of living 
enjoyed by Americans and are trans- 
ported primarily on existing highway 
and rail networks. This article identifies 
and describes five basic components for 
the safe transportation of hazardous 
materials: (1) proper construction and 
maintenance of equipment; (2) proper 
personnel training; (3) routing of haz- 
ardous materials shipments; (4) mainte- 
nance of hazardous materials routes; 
and (5) effective emergency response. 


LEGAL 


“The Impact of the Insurance Liability 
Problem on State DOTs,” Warren B. 
Dunham, January, 73-78. 

This article describes the impact of the 
liability crisis for the transportation 
industry as it relates to the state of Iowa, 
which is probably similar to that of 
other state DOTs. It explains how the 
Iowa DOT has been working for 
changes in the state’s tort law and their 
strategy for minimizing legal exposure. 


“The Impact of the Insurance Liability 
Problem on the Airline Industry,” 
James E. Landry, January 97-103. 

Why have insurance premiums sky- 
rocketed for the airline industry? What 
does this industry see as necessary 
remedies and reforms? Some alterna- 


tives to traditional markets for certain 
risks, such as industry cooperatives sim- 
ilar to those funded by municipalities 
for self-insurance pools, are proposed. 
Captive insurance companies are being 
seriously considered for such risks as 
environmental impairment liability. 
And, the world’s airlines collectively are 
looking at the possibility of activating a 
captive company for coverage of some 
share of their hull and passenger liabil- 
ity exposure. 


“The Liability Insurance Market- 
place,” Warren Levy, January 79-88. 
Views on how and why the liability 
insurance marketplace has changed are 
discussed. Some of the criticisms and 
charges levied against insurers are 
unfairly deserved. The most important 
actions proposed for the present are to 
keep the debate alive about what kinds 
of legal systems we want and can afford, 
and to accelerate our policy decision- 
making process without shorting the 
public good. 


“Engineering and the Law,” Milton F. 
Lunch, January, 89-96. 

The debate is growing over the “deep 
pocket” premise, where claims are 
made against the party who can best 
afford to pay regardless cf degree of 
fault. Tort reform alone will have rela- 
tively little impact on the problems of 
engineers and architects unless it is 
extended beyond personal injury and 
death cases to include ways and means 
to reduce claims for property damage. 


“The Impact of the Insurance Liability 
Crisis on Transportation,” Aaron D. 
Twerski, January, 69-72. 

The kind of legislative activity taking 
place in the tort area is literally unpa- 
ralleled in American legal history. Tort 
litigation has always been a state com- 
mon-law phenomenon. Today, not only 
state legislatures, but Congress as well, 
have become active participants. With 
the amount of activity in state legisla- 
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tures, tort litigation will have a very 
different face on it over the next 2 or 3 
years. It is doubtful that, with the enor- 
mous amount of activity being gener- 
ated at the state level, the federal legis- 
lative effort will get off the ground. 


PARATRANSIT 


“Adequacy of Transportation in Mi- 
nority Communities for Handicapped, 
Low Income and Elderly Groups,” Joe 
King, Jr., April, 247-262. 

This study addresses the accessibility of 
transportation services for handicapped, 
low income and elderly persons. More 
specifically, it addresses transportation 
problems in the Jackson, Mississippi 
metropolitan area. Recent research con- 
ducted on the transportation needs of 
these special groups reveals that they 
are served mostly by taxis, school buses, 
personal transportation and special ser- 
vice systems. Many of these individuals 
are on fixed incomes and cannot afford 
to operate an automobile, making them 
highly dependent on public transporta- 
tion. 


“Vehicle Routing and Scheduling De- 
velopment for Transportation of El- 
derly and Handicapped,” Shinya Kiku- 
chi, April, 207-228. 

Vehicle operating efficiency and service 
quality of demand-responsive transpor- 
tation systems for elderly and handi- 
capped persons are influenced greatly 
by the way vehicles are routed and 
scheduled. This article analyzes the 
vehicle routing and scheduling develop- 
ment process from the practical stand- 
point, clarifies the problems, and makes 
suggestions to the functioning of the 
computerized system. Four basic phases 
of vehicle routing/scheduling (reserva- 
tion, vehicle stop-list preparation, vehi- 
cle location monitoring and schedule 
adjustment, and statistical analysis and 
billing) are identified. For each phase, 
functions, activities and problems are 
presented, particularly for the vehicle 
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stop-list preparation phase, objectives, 
constraints and problems are identified 
and examples are given. 


“Consolidating Elderly and Handi- 
capped Transportation Services,” Errol 
C. Noel and Himmat S. Chadda, April, 
229-246. 

Consolidation of transportation services 
for elderly and handicapped is an inno- 
vative, beneficial and viable manage- 
ment alternative for eliminating dupli- 
cation of services and waste of resources. 
Institutional constraints, non-availabil- 
ity of funding, indifferent attitudes of 
the participating agencies, and unfavor- 
able political climate are major barriers 
against coordination and consolidation. 
These barriers can be overcome by the 
cooperative and concerted effort of all 
concerned. 


PARKING 


“On-Street Parking Meter Behavior,” 
Aaron Adiv and Wenzhi Wang, July 
281-307. 

On-street parking meters are an inte- 
gral part of Western nations’ urban 
landscape. Although it seems as if they 
have existed forever, in reality they have 
been around for only 50 years. This 
article reports on the use of on-street 
parking meters in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. It examines questions of parking 
behavior, violations, enforcement and 


“Commuter Parking Lots—Vandalism 
and Deterrence: A Connecticut Study,” 
Alan N. Mancini and Rajendra Jain, 
October, 539-554 

Many states provide ridesharing oppor- 
tunities and services to reduce traffic 
congestion, air pollution and energy 
consumption. One of the major objec- 
tives of the Connecticut Department of 
Transportation’s ridesharing program 
has been the provision of sufficient, 
easily accessible, free parking spaces for 
commuters to use for carpooling, van- 
pooling, commuter express buses and 


commuter rail services. This article 
explores the problems of vandalism and 
theft experienced at these lots and the 
surveillance solutions instituted to deter 
such occurrences. 


PLANNING HIGHWAYS 


“Future of the Interstate Program,” 
(editorial) Harold H. Hammond, April 
103-105. 

In 1956 when the Interstate highway 
system and legislation to implement it 
were being put together, business and 
industry leaders pledged their support 
and influence. They worked together 
and were successful. Today there is an 
important need to do so again. Support, 
active help and leadership from the 
business world are necessary in prepar- 
ing to execute the next phase of Ameri- 
ca’s highway program to meet the con- 
tinuing and ever-growing highway 
transportation demands of the future. 


“Beyond the Interstate,” Lester P. 
Lamm, April 107-116. 

To gear up for the changing highway 
demands of today and tomorrow, busi- 
ness and industry leaders must look far 
beyond the Interstate. They need to 
know where future highway needs will 
be and where they are not being met 
now. They must evaluate how well 
federal and state highway programs 
will meet the demands of a still vital and 
growing economy through the 1990s 
and on into the twenty-first century. 


“Pennsylvania and the Interstate,” 
Thomas D. Larson, April, 117-132. 
The dreams, delays and triumphs expe- 
rienced in constructing Pennsylvania’s 
Interstate System are described in this 
article. The location, design and right- 
of-way acquisition for each of the state’s 
Interstate highways is a great transpor- 
tation story in itself. 


RAILROADS 


“Can Railroads Compete With Each 
Other,” Edward L. Fitzsimmons, July, 
365-380. 


_ 
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Since passage of The Staggers Rail Act 
in 1980, many questions have surfaced 
regarding issues like market dominance, 
captive shippers, contract rate disclo- 
sure and reregulation. These controver- 
sies all share a common concern. Can 
railroads compete with one another in a 
way that serves the public interest? 
This article reviews some of the litera- 
ture addressing this question. 


“State and Local Government Owner- 
ship of Freight Railroads,” David C. 
Nice, October, 587-599 

Class I railroads carry over 90 percent 
of the nation’s rail freight traffic and 
earn over 90 percent of the rail freight 
revenue. In spite of the dominance of 
the major carriers, small rail lines have 
attracted substantial attention in recent 
years. Non-class I railroads may be 
small from a national perspective but 
may still provide services that are 
important for an individual state or 
locality. A recent major development in 
small railroads is the growing number 
of lines that are owned by state or local 
governments. This study explores state- 
local ownership of freight railroads. 


RESEARCH 


“A Perspective on Transportation Re- 
search,” William G. Agnew, January 
33-34. 

Research and development in the 
United States have revolutionized the 
world, but they have not received the 
support they deserve from the nation. In 
particular, many segments of transpor- 
tation research have been sadly ne- 
glected. This article looks at “the big 
R&D picture” in order to provide a 
perspective within which transportation 
R&D, and automotive/highway R&D 
in particular, must operate. 

“Federal Perspectives of SHRP,” Ray 
A. Barnhart, January, 65-68. 

The Strategic Highway Research Pro- 


gram (SHRP) has enjoyed enthusiastic 
acceptance for a number of reasons, 


including the fact that it is politically 
safe. It represents a promise of greater 
productivity with recoverable costs 
without political waves or battle. Per- 
haps the collective enthusiasm demon- 
strated for SHRP can carry over to 
make the authorizing environment 
more supportive of the highway com- 
munity’s responsibility to do more with 
less. 


“The Broad Highway and Transporta- 
tion Research Picture,’ Thomas B. 
Deen, January, 45-54. 

In 1985, truck »perations contributed 
about $200 bii. un in annual revenues, 
outstripping every other mode. Yet, in 
terms of research expenditures, the 
truck figure is frightfully low compared 
to other modes—even though trucks are 
a major part of the total problem. Vir- 
tually nothing is being spent on truck 
safety research despite the fact that one 
of the biggest problems in highway 
safety involves heavy trucks. The dis- 
parity between the problems and 
resources being devoted to the solutions 
is huge. Research must continue in 
order to achieve progress in the future. 


“Why States Support SHRP,” Francis 
B. Fra. cois, January, 55-64. 

The Strategic Highway Research Pro- 
gram (SHRP), a 5-year, $150 million 
program, is believed to have received 
whole-hearted endorsement by the 
states for a number of reasons, includ- 
ing wide recognition of the need for 
large-scale highway research and tech- 
nology. States strongly support this 
research effort because they see it as a 
means to: (1) obtain maximum produc- 
tivity; (2) confirm basic knowledge; (3) 
gain greater forecasting accuracy; (4) 
better cope with highway issues; (5) 
assemble resources; and (6) support 
belief in the research areas. 


“SHRP and Transportation R&D,” 
Thomas D. Larson, January, 27-32. 


The need for transportation research 
continues because we are facing con- 
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stant change and new transportation 
priorities. While we still strive for 
improved mobility, this nation’s trans- 
portation system already represents a 
huge achievement. Through a remarka- 
ble partnership between the private sec- 
tor and federal, state and local govern- 
ments, a transportation system that is 
being emulated throughout much of the 
world, has been created. Research has 
played a significant role in creating this 
system. 


TRAFFIC 


“Techniques for Managing Freeway 
Traffic Congestion,” Rong-Shyang Ju, 
Allen R. Cook and T.H. Maze, Octo- 
ber, 519-537 


Freeway systems are planned and 
designed to provide high-speed, high- 
volume road facilities for the movement 
of goods and people. Unfortunately, the 
ability of freeways to meet the mobility 
needs of motorists is often greatly com- 
promised by congestion. This article 
provides an overview of state-of-the art 


freeway traffic management techniques 
currently in use to remedy both recur- 
ring and non-recurring freeway traffic 
congestion. 


“Can We Manage Our Way Out of 
Traffic Congestion?” C. Kenneth Ors- 
ki, October, 457-476. 

As public discontent with traffic conges- 
tion intensifies, the pressure to find 
solutions will grow. Fortunately, the 
very attention accorded to the problem 
of traffic congestion is stimulating a set 
of new responses that promises to 
greatly strengthen our ability to face the 
challenge. These responses are coaies- 
cing into a new strategy, aptly named 
“congestion management,” whose out- 
lines can already be discerned. 


“Traffic Regulation and Public Poli- 
cy,” Kenneth Todd, October, 477-502. 
Today, much of the traffic engineer’s 
work is aimed at fighting the symptoms 
of problems whose roots lie buried in 


misguided efforts to control the automo- 
bile in its early days. Correcting these 
and other misconceptions and control- 
ling traffic along less restrictive lines 
—mainly by wider use of the yield sign, 
more pedestrian islands, better intersec- 
tion designs and other methods that 
simplify road user decisions—could 
eliminate much of today’s traffic control 
equipment and reduce the need for 
highway construction by making better 
use of existing roads, and save money, 
time and lives. 

“The Historical and Research Frame- 
work for Freeway Traffic Manage- 


ment,” David K. Witheford, October, 
503-518. 


Freeway traffic management came 
about many years ago when engineers 
questioned whether or not traffic opera- 
tional measures could be applied to 
congested freeways to alleviate prob- 
lems. Because the answers were not 
obvious about what measures would be 
useful, how they should be applied, and 
what gains would be made, research 
was needed. This article reviews the 
history of urban freeway management, 
describes its beginnings, and traces the 
threads of research and other activities 
that bring us to where we are today. 


TRANSIT 


“Transit Operator Absenteeism,” Ben- 
jamin H. Cottrell, July, 439-452. 

This article presents strategies and 
methods for improving transit operator 
attendance. Two findings on operator 
absenteeism form the framework for 
addressing the problem: (1) each transit 
system is unique in its structure, atten- 
dance, and performance goals and stan- 
dards; and (2) despite the uniqueness of 
each ‘system, there are key components 
that should be considered in any atten- 


dance improvement program. 
“Involving Private Route Associations 


in Public Transit,” Ronald F. Kirby, 
July, 411-426. 
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Route associations of private operators 
have proven successful in organizing 
numerous private operations into well- 
structured public transportation ser- 
vices along fixed routes. While rare in 
the United States, they are a means of 
drawing a rich supply of small private 
transportation companies into the com- 
petitive environment for provision of 
urban public transporation. Without 
their participation, policy makers may 
find that responses to efforts to make 
public transportation systems more 
competitive will be limited to a few 
large companies with the resources to 
provide substantial amounts of service 
in a wide range of geographical loca- 
tions. 

“Contracting to Private Transit Opera- 
tors,” Janet D. Leick and Janice M. 
Hedemann, July, 427-438. 

Public transit is a necessary service that 
must be maintained to support social 
and environmental objectives. The be- 
lief that government should be the sole 


provider of certain public services, such 
as transit, is being replaced by a new 
strategy of contracting to private firms. 
This article reports on the experiences 
of Johnson County, Kansas in contract- 
ing public transit service to private 
operators. 


“State Management of the Section 18 
Rural Transportation Program,” 
George Rucker, April, 263-275. 

Assistance to public transportation in 
non-urbanized areas under Section 18 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
is a federally-funded but largely state- 
administered program. Like other block 
grants and similar programs, Section 18 
has a set of national objectives and 
minimum requirements that are spelled 
out in law and federal regulations. 
Within this general policy framework, 
however, the individual states have 
responsibility for program manage- 
ment. This article reports on a survey of 
Section 18 management plans from all 


50 states. It provides a national profile 
of this program. While the program 
remains national in its largest outline, it 
does exhibit significant and interesting 
variations from state to state. 


“Marketing Research Applications in 
Intrastate and Interstate Tour Bus 
Markets,” Kenneth N. Thompson and 
Lawrence F. Cunningham, October, 
601-618. 


Marketing research techniques are 
essential and valuable aids to bus opera- 
tors in today’s highly competitive 
markets. With an understanding of the 
process and potential applications of 
marketing research, the tour bus opera- 
tor possesses the ability to make 
informed and better decisions about 
almost any aspect of its marketing pro- 
gram. Moreover, the firm knowledge- 
able in marketing research principles 
places itself in a stronger competitive 
position. Marketing research is not a 
“cure-all” for inadequate management 
decision making; it is one source of 
information available to management 
for making informed, objective deci- 
sions. Marketing research can never 
replace management judgment, it can 


only supplement it. 


TRUCKS 


“Increasing Trucking Productivity 
Within the Constraints of Highway and 
Bridge Design,” Stephen R. Godwin, 
Joseph R. Morris, Harry Cohen, and 
Robert E. Skinner, Jr., April, 133- 
150. 

The immediate and most attractive fea- 
ture of the Turner proposal is its 
intended benefit to both motor carriers 
and public agencies responsible for 
maintaining the highway system. Mo- 
tor carriers could experience an impres- 
sive productivity gain and highway 
agencies could benefit from the decrease 
in the axle load imposed by the average 
heavy truck on pavements. Because 
pavement wear increases exponentially 
with load, reduced axle loads promise 
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substantial reductions in pavement 
wear. Extended life for existing pave- 
ments would be welcomed by state high- 
way agencies, many of whom are 
strapped for finances and unable to 
replace roads as they deteriorate. 


“Ontario-United States Border Truck 
Movements,” Julius M.L. Gorys, July, 
347-364. 

This article investigates commercial 
vehicle movement trends at Ontario- 
United States border crossings. Interna- 
tional truck movements at these cross- 
ings have been steadily increasing over 
time, reflective of an improving econ- 
omy and a shift in modal shares. The 
growth rate experienced at these border 
crossings by commercial vehicles greatly 
exceeded those found for most economic 
indicators over the same time period. 


WATER 
“Regulatory Reform, Ocean Shipping: 


The Shipping Act of 1984,” Thomas C. 
Campbell and Tai S. Shin, April, 151- 
160. 


The Shipping Act of 1984 permitted 
greater flexibility for shipping firms, 
carriers and their conferences and for 
operations of ports and terminals. In 
general, rate determination and the 
kinds of service being provided are 
influenced by provisions of this law. 
Responses to a recent survey of corpo- 
rate officers responsible for export 
activities noted the range of flexibility 
provided by the law and that the impact 
on shippers as well as on carriers will be 
favorable and will lead to more efficient 
and economical operations in the export 
trade. 


WORKING TO COPE WITH TRAFFIC 


“Working to Cope with Traffic,” (edi- 
torial) H. Burr Kelsey, October, 455- 
456. 

According to a recent Eno report, com- 
muters have been willing to accept, or 
tolerate, gradually increasing travel 
times and other associated travel 
expenses. Given the heightening degree 
of concern for traffic congestion, how- 
ever, it is easy to suspect that in some 
areas drivers are approaching a limit to 
their traffic tolerance. 


— 


